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the achievement of its social ideals. Labour readily adopted
the expedients of protection because by its \vhole philosophy
and temper it was prone to interfere with the economic
currents. It has never much respected the doctrines of
British classical economics, especially those relating to
trade. It has always prided itself on its determination to
master economic forces to the end of welfare, and has con-
cluded that fiscal protection may be a method of such
mastery. It dislikes a surrender to the apparent urgencies
of the international market, and considers that Australia
must devote itself to a search for social justice. Such ideas
have extended far beyond the ranks of labour. In fact
they flourished in Victoria long before labour became an
organized political force. They were expounded, for example,
by the radical, David Syme, who edited the influential
Melbourne Age. From 1860 until his death in 1908 Syme
championed protection as an instrument of the common
good. "I never could see any virtue in laissez faire," he
wrote. 4<It is simply an excuse for incapacity and inertia
in affairs of state." It was another Liberal from Victoria,
Alfred Deakin, who in the first decade of the Commonwealth
presented the New Protection in the argument that the
tariff must be made contingent on the maintenance within
the industry protected of "fair and reasonable" wages and
labour relations. Since then democracy in eastern Australia
has clung to the conviction that a protective tariff is
imperative for satisfactory employment in any industry.
At the outset the tariff of the Commonwealth was modest.
In 1901 the highest ad valorem duty on apparel and textiles
was 25 per cent; on metals and machinery the duty ranged
from nothing on basic iron and steel to 25 per cent on various
finished articles. But by 1908 the duty on apparel and like
items rose to 40 per cent, and during the next twenty years
the rates continued to rise. Whereas in i908 only eight
items provided ad valorem duties of 40 per cent or over, in
1928 the number reached 259 items or sub-items, and there
was also an increase in specific duties.1
^Report of the Tariff Board (1928), 16; also J. B, Brigden and others, The
Australian Tariff, 158-9.